aid from loyal subjects elsewhere. He took his two eldest
sons with him, and they stood together outside the Castle
at Nottingham when the royal standard, emblazoned with
the legend ct Give to Caesar his due," was unfurled to sig-
nalize the commencement of real hostilities, and the end
for the brothers of all formal education.

They were hardly ever far from their father now. They
watched the formation of an army with keen delight; they
rode through the ranks and were enthusiastically cheered;
they saw their handsome cousin Rupert drilling the troopers
that were for many months to prove invincible. Both boys
rather worshipped Rupert. He was, although no English-
man, an epitome of all the best qualities that went into the
making of an English cavalier. One of the many children
of their aunt Elizabeth and the unfortunate " Winter
King " of Bohemia, Rupert had been trained from child-
hood as a soldier of fortune. Though still in his very early
twenties, he was a veteran of the German wars and had
proved his generalship in the new methods of warfare of
those conflicts. No English commander of three times his
years had half his experience or reputation. He was anxious
to place both at his uncle's service. He hoped that in return
Charles would help his family in Germany. Ruperts father
had lost, along with Bohemia, which he had ruled for only a
season, the ancestral lands which were his as Prince Pala-
tine. If Rupert's elder brother could be restored to these
rich territories, there would be no need for the others to
remain homeless adventurers.

But Rupert fought for more than that* He had come to
England in the days of his uncle's prosperity and been
generously received. He fell easily under the King's charm,
and he really engaged his heart in the quarrel with those
dull, disrespectful rogues whom it was coming into fashion
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